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reality by a survey of themselves. Here, and here
alone, the true sources of poetry among such nations*
are to be found ; and it may be believed that the
poets who shall neglect to draw their inspirations
hence, \\ill lose all sway over the minds which they
would enchant, and will be left in the end with none
but unimpassioned spectators of their transports. I
have shown how the ideas of progression and of the
indefinite perfectibility of the human race belong to
democratic ages. Democratic nations care but little
for what has been, but they are haunted by visions
of what will be ; in this direction their unbounded
imagination grows and dilates beyond all measure.
Here, then, is the wildest range open to the genius of
poets, which allows them to remove their perform-
ances to a sufficient distance from the eye. Demo-
cracy shuts the past against the poet, but opens the
future before him. As all the citizens who compose
,a democratic community are nearly equal and alike.,
the poet cannot dwell upon any one of them ; but the
nation itself invites the exercise of his powers. The
general similitude of individuals, which renders any-
one of them taken separately an improper subject of
poetry, allows poets to include them all in the same
imagery, and to take a general survey of the people
itself. Democratic nations have a clearer perception
than any others of their own aspect ; and an aspect so
imposing is admirably fitted to the delineation of the
ideal.
I readily admit that the Americans have no poets ;
I cannot allow that they have no poetic ideas. In
Europe people talk a great deal of the wilds of
America, but the Americans themselves never think
about them : they are insensible to the wonders of
inanimate Nature, and they may be said not to
perceive the mighty forests which surround them till